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CHAPTER  201 

LAWS  OF  MONTANA 
Twenty-fifth  Session  1937 

EXTRACTS    FROM    AN    ACT    ESTABLISHING    A    STATE 
TEMPERANCE  COMMISSION 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  establishment 
of  such  commission  ....  to  disseminate  information  best  cal- 
culated to  bring  about  temperance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Montana  and  particularly 
intended  to  educate  the  minors  of  the  state  with  respect  to  the 
evils  incident  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  It  being  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  public  policy  of  this  state :  ' '  That  the  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors  by  minors  is  injurious  to  both  body  and 
mind  and   detrimental  to   society." 

EXCERPTS  FROM  "THE  MONTANA  RETAIL  LIQUOR  ACT" 

Section  11.  No  licensee  shall  sell,  deliver  or  give  away,  or 
cause  or  permit  to  be  sold,  delivered  or  given  away,  any  liquor 
to: 

1.  Any  minor  actually  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
unless  such  minor  is  accompanied  by  his  parent  or  guardian. 

2.  Any  intoxicated  person  or  person  actually  apparently 
or  obviously  intoxicated. 

3.  A  habitual  drunkard. 

4.  An  interdicted  person. 

Legislation,  however,  does  not  make  a  man  or  woman  tem- 
perate in  their  habits.  Experience  has  taught  that  a  successful 
law  is  a  respected  law,  and  that  legislative  restraint  of  personal 
liberty  does  not  create  respect. 

Prohibiting  the  sale  or  gift  of  alcoholic  liquor  in  any  of 
the  above  cited  instances  cannot  be  justly  interpreted  as  re- 
straint of  personal  liberty. 

The  responsibility  of  conducting  his  establishment  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  rests  with  the  licensee.  He  must  conduct  his 
business  within  legal  bounds,  or  subject  himself  to  the  penal- 
ties provided. 


PBEFACE 


Down  through  the  ages  alcohol  has  been  a  topic  of  endless 
discussion.  Unfortunately,  these  discussions  were,  all  too  often, 
propaganda.  Propagandist  desired  on  the  one  hand,  to  empha- 
size and  on  the  other  hand  to  minimize  the  effects  of  the  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages. 

In  pioneer  lore,  "whiskey"  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
"cure-all"  for  human  ailments  ranging  from  snake-bite  to  a 
broken  limb.  A  tradition  prevailed  that  to  drink  was  manly 
and  to  abstain  was  puritanical. 

Following  the  trend  of  public  opinion  we  find  that  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverage  reached  a  peak  and  we 
launched  upon  a  period  of  legally  enforced  total  abstinence. 
The  prohibition  era  demonstrated  clearly  that  legislation  de- 
signed to  curtail  personal  liberty  was  not  a  practical  means  of 
moulding  public  opinion,  and  that  legislation  must  be  respected 
to  be  effective. 

Today  we  are  in  a  period  of  liberal  control,  endeavoring 
to  eliminate  abuses,  yet  not  infringe  upon  personal  liberty. 
We  must  realize  that  personal  liberty  has  its  limitations,  and 
that  in  our  complex  social  structure  of  today,  the  expression 
of  individual  liberty  affects  the  liberty  of  others.  The  be- 
havior pattern  of  the  present  adult  population  establishes  a 
traditional  behavior  pattern  for  future  generations  to  follow. 

As  a  result  of  scientific  study  it  is  now  possible  to  pre- 
sent educational  information  based  on  fact,  and  free  from  bias 
or  prejudice,  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  will  express  their 
personal  liberty  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

A  brief  summary  of  these  impartial  and  scientific  studies 
is  herewith  presented  by  The  Montana  Temperance  Commission, 
so  that  information  may  be  available  to  the  citizens  of  the 
state. 

The  commission  wishes  to  express  its  indebtedness  to  the 
New  York  Liquor  Authority,  and  to  other  individuals  for  the 
source  of  the  material  contained  herein. 

THE  MONTANA  TEMPERANCE   COMMISSION. 
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ALCOHOL 

The  term  "alcohol"  is  popularly  applied  to  ethyl  alcohol 
which  is  the  basis   of  practically   all   intoxicating  beverages. 

"When  fluid  containing  ethyl  alcohol  is  introduced  into  the 
stomach  hardly  more  than  five  minutes  elapse  before  some  of 
this  alcohol,  unchanged  by  digestion,  appears  in  the  blood,  and 
the  distribution  of  it  throughout  the  body  begins. 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Miles  in  Alcohol  and  Man. 

The  maximum  concentration  is  usually  reached  between  half 
an  hour  and  two  hours  afterwards,  and  varies  directly  with  the 
concentration  of  the  alcohol  entering  the  stomach. 

A  Review  of  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  Man — Gollancz. 

The  common  idea  that  a  large  part  of  the  injury  to  health 
due  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  caused  by  injurious  sub- 
stances such  as  fusel  oil  and  furfurol,  which  have  not  been 
properly  removed,  or  by  substances  added  as  direct  adulterants, 
is  erroneous,  as  is  also  the  common  notion  that  cheap  liquors 
contain  large  quantities  of  such  harmful  ingredients. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  fine  old  whiskeys  and  bran- 
dies are  nearly  as  likely  to  produce  ill  effects  as  the  chaper 
varieties  of  the  present  time,  if  taken  in  the  same  quantity, 
and  in  general  the  injurious  effect  is  in  proportion  to  the  ethyl 
alcohol  contained,  which  seems  to  be  the  chief  reason  why  wine 
and  beer  are  less  injurious  than  distilled  liquors. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Fifty. 

The  process  of  aging  does  not,  as  is  quite  generally  sup- 
posed, rid  distilled  liquors  of  the  secondary  poisons,  such  as 
fusel  oil  and  furfurol.  Some  of  these  are  increased  rather  than 
diminished  by  aging. 

Herman  C.  Lythgoe — New  England  Journal  of  Medicine — 

March  22,  1928. 

Alcohol  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  stimulant  by  the  medical 
profession  and  is  still  commonly  so  considered  by  the  laity. 
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We  know  this  conception  to  be  wrong.  Modern  methods 
of  study  of  man  and  the  lower  animals  prove  unquestionably 
that  the  effects  formerly  thought  to  be  evidences  of  a  stimu- 
lant action  of  alcohol  are  in  fact  evidences  of  exactly  the  oppo- 
site effect,  namely,  inhibition  or  depression. 

Vernon,  experimenting  on  himself,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  beer  of  the  strength  of  3  per  cent  by  volume  was  a  non- 
intoxicating  fluid  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  simply  because 
the  amount  of  fluid  which  would  have  to  be  ingested  in  order 
to  supply  an  intoxicating  dose  was  beyond  his  physical  capacity. 
This  aspect  of  the  effect  of  dilution  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  im- 
portant. But  dilution  has  a  further  and  more  direct  influence 
upon  the  intoxicating  action  of  alcohol,  for  it  retards  the  rate 
of  absorption  of  the  drug  into  the  circulation.  Mellanby,  South- 
gate,  Vernon,  Miles  and  others  have  shown  that  when  beer  is 
drunk  absorption  is  delayed,  and  the  maximum  concentration 
of  the  alcohol  in  the  blood  is  reached  much  later  than  after 
more  concentrated  drinks,  probably  because  the  alcohol  is  pre- 
sented to  the  absorbing  surfaces  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
in  a  very  dilute  form. 

A  Review  of  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  Man — Gollancz. 

Dilute  solutions  of  alcohol  are  less  intoxicating  than  strong 
solutions  containing  the  same  amount  of  alcohol,  the  difference 
becoming  more  marked  the  greater  the  quantity  of  alcohol  con- 
sumed and  the  greater  the  dilution. 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Miles  in  Alcohol  and  Man. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL 

The  peculiar  charm  of  alcohol  lies  in  the  sense  of  careless 
well-being  and  bodily  and  mental  comfort  which  it  creates.  It 
unburdens  the  individual  of  his  cares  and  his  fears;  relieves 
him  of  his  feelings  of  inferiority  and  weakness.  The  inhibitions 
and  self-criticism  which  ordinarily  cramp  his  feelings  tend  after 
alcohol  to  be  put  aside.  Remote  objectives  requiring  immediate 
self-denial  are  forgotten;  present  bodily  experience  is  intensely 
enjoyed  and  highly  valued.     .     .     .     . 
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On  the  other  hand,  slight  irritations,  real  or  imaginary, 
canse  outbursts  of  anger  and  may  lead  even  to  acts  of  physical 
violence. 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Miles  in  Alcohol  and  Man. 

When  an  individual  has  had  the  experience  of  promptly 
securing  the  comfort  and  joy  of  psychological  escape  simply  by 
the  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverags,  he  readily  adopts  this  pro- 
cedure and  follows  it  unless  checked  by  social  pressure  or  by 
an  unusual  degree  of  self-criticism.  For  the  well-integrated 
individual,  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  may  be  a  habit  or  cus- 
tom under  control  whose  chief  and  perhaps  only  real  damage  is 
in  substituting  efortless  escape  for  the  learning  and  use  of 
strategy  and  skill  in  meeting  life's  difficulties  ....  The 
weaker  individual  who  is  conspired  against  by  circumstances 
has  great  difficulty  in  keeping  himself  from  turning  often  to 
this  ready  means  for  personal  relief. 

With  psychological  escape  so  accessible,  the  discouraged 
and  the  baffled  find  more  and  more  difficulties  and  annoy- 
ances from  which  they  feel  justified  in  seeking  refuge.  For 
abnormal  and  unstable  personalities,  notwithstanding  that  they 
may  have  thought  of  it  as  the  most  divinely  beneficient  thing 
in  the  world,  alcohol  has  been  and  still  is  a  veritable  millstone. 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Miles  in  Alcohol  and  Man. 

HABIT-FORMING  INFLUENCE  OF  ALCOHOL 

Alcohol  is  often  regarded  as  a  habit-forming  drug  in  the 
same  category  as  morphine  and  cocaine,  but  this  view  does  not 
accord  with  modern  knowledge.  Most  people  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking  alcohol  regularly  for  many  years  can,  if 
the  conditions  of  their  lives  require  it,  completely  give  up 
their  drink  without  any  great  mental  effort,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  that  any  person  who  has  taken  morphine  or  cocaine 
regularly  for  years  can  suddenly  and  voluntarily  abstain  from 
the  drug.  Experience  shows  that  very  few  morphine  and  cocaine 
takers  are  cured  of  the  habit;  in  most  cases  the  only  treatment 
is  to  ration  the  drug.  Such  persons  are  rightly  described  as 
drug  addicts,  and  to  apply  this  description  to  the  average  con- 
sumer of  alcohol  is  a  gross  mis-statement  of  fact. 
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Nevertheless,  some  alcohol  takers  may  become  true  drug 
addicts  in  the  sense  that,  after  excessive  indulgense  over  a 
period  of  years,  their  brain-cells  undergo  a  change  which  de- 
stroys their  will-power  to  withstand  the  attraction  of  alcohol, 
so  that  they  cannot  voluntarily  abstain  from  it 

But  the  habit  of  excess  once  formed  tends  to  become 
stronger  through  the  enfeeblement  of  the  will  which  results 
from  the  continued  action  on  the  central  nervous  system  and 
lessens  the  power  to  resist  the  invitation  of  the  narcotic. 

A  Review  of  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  Man — Gollancz. 

FOOD  VALUE  OF  ALCOHOL 

Chemists  and  brewers  admit  that  practically  the  food  value 
of  alcohol  and  even  of  beer  is  inconsiderable.  The  quantity 
necessary  to  nourish  the  system  would  be  so  large  as  to  act 
as  a  poison. 

From  the  United  States  Brewers  Year  Book  of  1913. 

Even  including  the  alcohol  calories  in  beer,  which  are  not 
available  for  growth  and  nutrition  as  the  nutrient  calories  are, 
a  pint  of  beer  averages  less  than  two-thirds  the  caloric  value 
of  a  pint  of  milk.  The  really  available  nutriment  in  a  pint  of 
beer  that  the  body  can  use  as  food  amounts  to  between  one-half 
and  four-fifths  of  an  ounce.  Beer  contains  a  small  amount  of 
sugar  and  gum  and  a  trace  of  protein,  but  no  fat  or  vitamins. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  can  be  readily  understood 
that  alcohol  beverages  cannot  be  used  instead  of  the  usual  foods 
that  make  up  the  dietary  of  healthy  persons,  and  that  their  food 
value  is  narrowly  limited,  of  small  amount,  and  can  in  no  sense 
be  considered  equivalent  to  the  nutrient  value  of  the  foods  taken 
at  any  ordinary  meal. 

Alcohol — Its  Effect  on  Man. 

Alcohol  is  not  a  good  food  for  muscular  work  and  if  taken 
this  should  be  at  such  times  and  in  such  doses  that  it  will  have 
undergone  practically  complete  oxidation  before  the  time  arrives 
for  muscular  exercise. 

Ernest  H.  Starling,  Physiologist — 
Alcohol — Its  Effect  on  Man. 
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In  convalescence,  fatigue  and  debility,  alcohol  is  scarcely 
the  most  suitable  food  and  should  never  be  given  as  a  substitute 
for  any  part  of  the  normal  dietary.  As  a  tonic,  however,  through 
its  indirect  action  upon  digestion  and  the  nervous  system,  it 
may  improve  the  appetite  and  assist  the  use  of  the  other  con- 
stituents of  the  diet.  In  old  age  the  tonic  and  food  value  of 
alcohol  may  far  outweigh  disadvantages  in  other  directions  and 
materially  aid  feeble  and  scanty  nutrition. 

A  Review  of  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  Man — Gollancz. 

MEDICINAL  USE  OF  ALCOHOL 

Alcohol,  like  many  another  familiar  and  powerful  drug, 
has  genuine  use  as  a  medicine,  but  none  that  cannot  ordinarily 
be  better  served  by  other  substances.  It  is  in  no  sense  an 
indispensable  drug  or  unique  in  its  properties  so  that  it  is 
essential  to  good  medical  care  of  the  sick.  Its  widespread  use 
by  the  laity  and  by  physicians,  in  former  times  more  than  in 
the  twentieth  century,  was  due  more  to  its  almost  universal 
availability  and  the  familiarity  of  the  laity  with  its  strength 
and  effects  in  beverage  form  than  to  particular  or  especially 
desirable  drug  properties. 

Alcohol  is  not  a  specific  cure  for  any  disease,  unless 
one  considers  "worry"  to  be  a  disease,  and  a  drugged  indif- 
ference a  cmre. 

In  suitable  doses  in  appropriate  cases  under  a  physician's 
direction,  alcohol  can  be  used  with  advantage  for  its  narcotic 
effect  on  the  central  nervous  system,  for  its  ability  to  dilate 
the  blood  vessels  of  the  skin,  for  its  relaxing  or  carminative 
effect  on  the  muscular  action  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  for  its  value  as  a  rapidly  assimilable  fuel-food  available 
for  absorption  without  digestion. 

The  narcotic  action  of  alcohol  as  a  medicine  is  surely  its 
most  important  value  to  the  physician.  The  effects  can  be  con- 
trolled to  be  of  a  great  gentleness  and  can  be  prolonged  without 
danger.  It  is  not  that  the  course  or  duration  of  the  sickness, 
as  in  certain  infections,  is  altered,  but  that  the  comfort  of  the 
patient  is  sought  by  this  use  of  alcohol.  Good  nursing  attend- 
ance and  skillful  medical  management  of  the  case,  desirable  in 
themselves,  nowadays  make  this  use   of  alcohol  less  excusable 
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than  formerly.  The  use  of  a  narcotic  for  any  patient  is  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  and  should  be  determined  upon  only  by  a 
physician. 

Alcohol — Its  Effect  on  Man. 

Alcohol  is  prescribed  with  safety  by  some  physicians  for  the 
apprehensive  state  accompanying  some  emergencies  of  heart 
disease,  as  for  anginal  attacks.  In  various  beverage  forms  it 
may  be  used  in  the  chronic  heart  and  kidney  patient  for  its 
narcotic  and  nutritional  properties. 

A  well-reasoned  statement  from  a  leading  American  medi- 
cal authority  is  to  the  effect  that  "Much  of  the  use  for  alcohol 
and  alcoholic  beverages  of  the  past  no  longer  exists,  for  better 
therapeutic  measures  have  replaced  them.  It  seems  a  fact 
that  in  both  private  and  hospital  practice  the  utilization  of 
alcohol  and  alcoholic  beverages  by  the  better  trained  physician 
has  decreased  greatly  and  is  continuing  to  decrease." 

Alcohol — Its  Effect  on  Man. 

As  to  the  result  of  both  scientific  and  sociological  evidence, 
there  is  an  increasing  disposition  today  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
profession  to  curtail  in  every  direction  the  use  of  alcohol  in 
the  treatment  of  disease. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Weeks  in  Alcohol  and  Man. 

In  the  same  way  (that  is,  when  frankly  used  therapeutic- 
ally as  a  drug)  when  convalescence  is  delayed  by  anxiety, 
irritability  and  impatience,  alcohol  may  be  definitely  beneficial. 
Dixon  (Brit.  Med.  J.  1924,  i.  341)  has  suggested  that  in  mental 
exhaustion  and  fatigue,  such  as  may  occur  in  convalescence, 
some  of  the  mental  faculties  are  improved  by  moderate  doses 
of  alcohol. 

After  absorption  the  action  of  alcohol  is  sedative,  and  it 
may  appreciably  aid  a  digestion  or  an  appetite  which  are  being 
handicapped  by  nervous  disturbances.  It  is  therefore  particu- 
larly useful  at  the  evening  meal,  when  fatigue  and  the  worries 
of  the  day  diminish  appetite  or  the  ability  to  assimilate  food. 

A  Review  of  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  Man — GollancZi 
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It  is  of  some  importance  that  alcohol  is  absorbed  rapidly. 
This  constitutes  alcohol,  a  rapidly  available  source  of  energy, 
which  may  be  used  advantageously  in  collapse. 

Dr.  Harold  E.  Himwich  in  Alcohol  and  Man. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  WITH  FOOD 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  intoxicants  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach  are  more  potent  in  their  inebriating  effect  than  when 
they  are  taken  with  or  after  food.  This  fact,  so  well  known  to 
the  lay  public,  has  received  confirmation  by  scientific  experi- 
ment. Mellanby  (The  Action  of  Alcohol  on  Man  1923)  was  able 
to  demonstrate  that  the  rate  of  absorption  of  alcohol  and  the 
maximum  concentration  obtained  in  the  blood  is  reduced  when 
there  is  food  in  the  stomach. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  popular  prejudice  against 
drinking  on  an  empt}^  stomach  has  ample  support  from  scien- 
tific  investigation. 

TT  ^F  TV  W  T?  W 

Food,  taken  either  with  or — prefably — shortly  before  al- 
cohol, has  a  very  remarkable  effect  in  delaying  the  absorption 
of  alcohol  into  the  blood.  The  habit  of  some  industrial  workers 
of  drinking  an  early  morning  "livener,"  and  of  drinking  on 
an  empty  stomach  at  various  times  during  the  day,  undoubtedly 
endangers  their  health.  This  argument  applies  to  the  "cock- 
tail habit"  among  the  well-to-do.  The  custom  of  drinking,  on 
an  empty  stomach,  a  beverage  which  contains  a  high  concen- 
tration of  alcohol  together  with  substances  which  are  irritant 
to  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  is  obviously  deleterious. 

A  Review  of  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  Man — Gollancz. 

MODERATE  DRINKING 

There  is  no  indication  that  alcoholic  beverages  of  good 
quality,  in  which  the  alcohol  is  of  low  concentration,  or  at 
least  has  been  suitably  diluted  when  taken,  and  if  taken  in 
moderate  amounts  in  proper  relation  to  food  and  at  sufficiently 
long  intervals,  does  serious  bodily  harm. 

Dr.  Harrison  S.  Martland  in  Alcohol  mid  Man. 
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While  the  regular  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  taken 
only  with  food  at  the  end  of  the  day  may  produce  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  average  adult,  such  moderate  use  by 
young  persons  often  leads  to  excess,  and  the  cases  in  which 
such  use  is  beneficial  are  exceptional. 


When  taken  habitually  it  (alcohol)  should  be  only  at  meals, 
and,  as  a  rule,  only  with  the  last  meal  of  the  day,  or  soon  after 
it,  and  that  alcoholic  drinks  of  all  kinds  are  worse  than  useless 
to  prevent  fatigue  or  the  effects  of  cold,  although  they  may  at 
times  be  used  as  restoratives  after  the  work  is  done. 

****** 

The  question  as  to  the  amount  of  alcoholic  drinks  which 
can  be  used  freely  by  the  average  adult  without  producing  bad 
results  is  a  difficult  one,  because  individuals  differ  greatly  in 
their  susceptibilities  to  injurious  effects  from  such  drinks. 

It  seems  probable  that  there  is  such  an  average  permiss- 
ible quantity  of  alcohol,  the  minimum  estimate  of  which  is  a 
glass  of  wine  or  a  pint  of  beer  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
English  standard,  as  formulated  by  Anstie,  is  the  equivalent  of 
one  and  one-half  (1%)  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol  per  day,  or 
about  three  ounces  of  whiskey,  or  half  a  bottle  of  claret  or 
Rhine  wine,  or  four  glasses  of  beer,  it  being  understood  that 
this  is  to  be  taken  only  at  lunch  and  dinner,  and  that  the 
whiskey  is  to  be  well  diluted. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Fifty. 

Healthy  adults  of  sound  nervous  system  should  observe  the 
following  precautions  if  they  use  alcoholic  beverages: 

Use  should  either  be  limited  to  weak  or  so-called  low  al- 
cohol content  beverages,  or  a  suitable  diluent  should  be  added 
to  bring  the  alcohol  content  of  wines  and  spirits  well  below  10 
per  cent,  the  point  at  which  they  irritate  the  lining  of  the 
stomach  or  intestines  and  interfere  with  the  time  and  quality 
of  digestion  of  normal  foods. 

Alcoholic  beverages  in  whatever  form  should  be  taken 
slowly  and  preferably  with  or  soon  after  meals.  The  presence 
of  food  in  the  stomach,  especially  foods  with  fatty  ingredients, 
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delays  the  absorption  of  alcohol  and  to  this  extent  mitigates 
its  effect  upon  the  body.  Of  all  the  physiologically  undesirable 
habits  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  the  cocktail  before  meals  in  the 
homes  of  fashion  and  the  whiskey  before  breakfast  in  the 
homes  of  alcohol  addicts  are  the  worst  in  their  immediate  and 
subsequent  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  individual. 

Alcohol,  if  used  with  the  above  precautions,  should  be 
taken  only  after  the  day's  work,  when  the  physical  or  mental 
effort  of  major  importance  has  been  completed,  and  only  if 
inactivity,  or  at  least  no  responsibility  or  demand  for  skilled 
performance,  is  reasonably  assured  for  the  drinker  for  the  next 
couple  of  hours. 

Alcohol  should  not  be  used  as  a  preparation  for  activity  or 
for  new  demands  upon  physical  energy  or  mental   effort. 

Alcohol  should  never  be  used  at  any  time  by  persons  carry- 
ing responsibility  for  the  safety  or  life  of  others,  or  by  those 
who  are  likely  at  any  time  to  be  called  upon  unexpectedly  for 
maximum  exertion,  skill  or  judgment.  Such  persons  as  loco- 
motive engineers,  sea-captains,  aeroplane  pilots,  chauffeurs,  fire- 
men, poilcemen,  physicians,  nurses,  life-guards,  and  others  sim- 
ilarly related  to  their  fellows  should  avoid  alcohol  in  all  forms 
except  possibly  during  their  long  vacations. 

Alcohol — and  Its  Effects. 

SUSCEPTIBILITY  AND  TOLERANCE  OF  ALCOHOL 

It  is  notorious  that  there  are  great  differences  in  individual 
susceptibility  to  alcohol.  Some  people  become  intoxicated  at 
the  "smell  of  the  cork,"  while  others  are  capable  of  consum- 
ing large  doses  without  showing  any  definite  signs  of  inebria- 
tion. 

A  Review  of  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  Man — Gollaxcz. 

It  is  certain  that,  while  the  nerve  cells  of  the  habitual 
drinker  become  tolerant  to  the  presence  of  alcohol,  other  body 
cells  are  less  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  it,  with  the 
result  that  they  are  very  liable  to  be  injuriously  affected  if 
the  development  of  tolerance  in  the  nervous  system  leads,  as  it 
naturally   tends   to   lead,   to   the   taking   of   larger   doses   of  the 
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drug.  That  is  why  drinkers  who  have,  as  they  would  say, 
strong  heads  for  liquor  and  who  can  consume  a  great  deal 
of  alcohol  without  becoming  drunk,  are  very  likely  to  suffer  in 
the  long  run  from  some  of  those  bodily  disorders  we  shall 
presently  have  to  consider  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  chronic 
alcoholism.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  people  who  are  specially 
susceptible  to  the  intoxicating  action  of  alcohol  are  to  a  great 
extent  protected  from  excess  by  that  very  fact.  Just  because 
they  are  so  easily  made  drunk,  they  escape  from  the  more 
serious  evils  of  chronic  poisoning.  Hence  from  the  point  of  view 
of  general  health  the  acquisition  of  tolerance  really  implies  the 
removal  of  a  protective  mechanism — it  allows  the  drinker  to 
use  the  drug  in  doses  which  he  could  not  have  taken  if  his 
brain  cells  had  retained  their  normal  power  of  reacting   to  it. 

A  Review  of  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  Man — Gollancz. 


EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  IN  HEAT 

Sunstroke  is  definitely  predisposed  to  by  taking  alcohol 
before  undertaking  any  exertion  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The 
use  of  alcohol  in  the  tropics  appears  to  predispose  to  infec- 
tions of  the  liver  in  the  course  of  amebic  disease.  Alcohol  is 
found  to  predispose  to  the  severer  forms  of  malaria  and  to 
cholera,  and  has  no  prophylactic  value  against  either  of  these 
diseases. 

Alcohol — Its  Effect  on  Man. 

Warning  that  "alcohol  and  sunlight  do  not  mix"  Dr.  Char- 
les F.  Pabst,  chief  dermatologist  of  the  Greenpoint  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  suggested  to  vacationists  at  the  shore  not  to  drink 
highballs  or  strong  liquor  while   exposed  to  the   sun. 

In  hot  climates  alcohol  is  credited  with  a  particularly  harm 
ful  effect  in  lowering  the  resistance  to  disease,  but  this  is  only 
partly  correct.  Most  authorities  are  agreed  that,  taken  before 
sunset,  it  is  more  injurious  than  in  temperate  zones  and  advise 
complete  abstentation  during  the  day-time.  There  is  no  support 
for  the  popular  view  that  its  routine  use  confers  any  immunity 
or  protection  upon  the  white  man  working  in  the  tropics;  rather 
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the    reverse ;    alcohol    taken   before    any   serious    exertion    seems 
to  increase  the  risk  of  heat  or  sun-stroke. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Laxgmead  and  Dr.  T.  C.  Hunt  in 

Alcohol  and  Man. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  IN  COLD 

There  is  general  agreement  that  even  quite  small  amounts 
of  alcohol  have  a  definite  and  constant  effect  upon  the  blood 
vessels,  producing  dilation  of  the  small  arteries  of  the  skin — 
the  peripheral  vessels — and  thus  in  some  degree  redistributing 
the  circulation.  The  body,  in  fact,  reacts  in  the  same  way  as 
it  does  to  a  hot  bath.  Blood  will  thus  be  withdrawn  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  from  the  internal  organs  and  the  body  temperature 
will  fall,  because  the  blood  is  cooled  in  the  surface  vessels  by 
radiation  into  the  surrounding  cooler  air.  An  action  of  this 
kind  may  be  most  beneficial  when  there  is  actual  excess  heat 
production,  as  in  fever,  and  may  be  advantageous  when  vascular 
congestion  needs  to  be  reduced,  as  in  catarrh  or  the  common 
cold.  In  other  conditions,  however,  the  risk  of  a  fall  of  body 
temperature  is  a  grave  danger,  especially  before  any  exposure 
to  cold,  and  a  feeble  individual  may  have  his  powrs  of  rsistance 
lowered  in  this  way  so  that  he  more  readily  contracts  disease, 
especially  pneumonia  or  influenza.  Everybody  is  aware  of  the 
danger  of  taking  a  chill  after  exercise,  but  the  reaction  of  the 
body  to  alcohol  is  similar  to  its  reaction  to  exercise,  and  a  chill 
contracted  after  drinking  alcohol  is  often  the  starting  point  of 
an  acute  infection. 

Warmth  produced  by  alcohol  is  deceptive.  The  skin  sen- 
sations are  quite  unrelated  to  the  deep  temperature.  Alcohol 
dilates  the  skin  vessels  and  in  this  way  gives  the  drinker  a 
feeling   of   warmth. 

A  Review  of  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  Man — -Gollancz. 

MENTAL  EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL 

The  chief  effect  of  alcohol  is  upon  the  functions  of  the 
brain.  Those  functions  which  express  the  will,  the  emotions, 
memory,  attention,  reason,  intelligence  and  judgment,  as  well  as 
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those   which    control   muscular    and    sensory    functions   and   the 
co-ordination   of   one   with   the   other. 

Alcohol — Its  Effect  on  Man. 

The  findnigs  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Medical  Re- 
search Council  (Alcohol:  Its  Action  on  the  Human  Organism, 
1924)  is  as  follows :  After  stating  that  the  action  of  alcohol  is 
purely  narcotic,  that  mental  changes  are  the  first  of  all  derange- 
ments to  appear  and  that  with  small  doses  these  may  be  the 
only  noticeable  symptoms,  the  committee  refers  to  disordered 
types  of  behaviour  which  appear  with  such  frequency  and  have 
been  so  accreditably  documented  in  carefully  conducted  test 
experiments  that  they  can  be  regarded  as  established  marks 
symptomatic   of   alcoholic   effect :    They   are : 

1.  Uncritical  satisfaction  of  the  subject  with  his  own  per- 
formances. 

2.  Disregard  of  events  and  conditions  normally  evoking 
caution   of   act   and   word. 

3.  Trespass   of  rules   and   conventions  previously  respected 

4.  Impaired   appreciation   of  the  passage   of  time. 

5.  Loquacity. 

6.  An  argumentative  frame   of   mind. 

****** 

But  a  point  of  greater  practical  importance  is  that,  with- 
out signs  of  intoxication  in  the  full  ordinary  or  in  the  legal 
sense  of  the  term,  the  bearing  and  individual  attitude  of  mind 
suffer  temporary  change  as  an  effect  of  the  drug ;  and  those 
in  contact  with  the  person  so  affected  have  for  the  time  being 
to  deal  with  an  altered  individual,  whose  mind  lacks  temporarily 
its  normal  factor  of  judgment  and  conspicuous  elements  of  its 
self-control.  There  is  hardly  any  need  to  emphasize  here  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  directions  which  these  alterations  tend 
to  take  commonly,  even  as  instanced  merely  by  the  few  sub- 
types of  deviation  of  judgment  and  behaviour  just  mentioned, 
are  likely  to  be  fraught  with  serious  consequences  to  the  due 
discharge  of  responsibilities  in  all  walks  of  practical  life.  Ac- 
curacy,  avoidance   of   accidents,   tactful   handling   of  colleagues 
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and  subordinates,  observance  of  discipline,  punctuality,  reticence 
in  matters  of  confidence,  all  are  obviously  jeopardized. 

A  Review  of  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  Man — Gollancz 


EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  HEALTH 

The  habitual  use  of  alcohol  in  moderate  amounts  by  the 
normal  human  adult  appears  to  be  without  any  permanent  or- 
ganic effect  deleterious  in  character. 

Dr.  Harold  Thomas  Hyman  in  Alcohol  and  Man. 

The  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  stomach  does  not  materially 
interfere  with  the  digestive  action  of  gastric  juice  when  the 
content  of  alcohol  is  less  than  5  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol. 
When,  however,  the  proportion  of  absolute  alcohol  in  the  stom- 
ach-contents becomes  equal  to  10  or  25  per  cent  of  proof  spirit, 
retardation  of  gastric  digestion  becomes  noticeable,  while  the 
presence  of  15  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol  may  reduce  the  di- 
gestive action  one-quarter  or  one-third.  Strong  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, such  as  whiskey,  brandy,  rum  and  gin,  ordinarily  con- 
taining from  40  to  50  per  cent  alcohol,  have  an  action  upon 
gastric  digestion  practically  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
alcohol  present 

Wines  in  small  quantities  do  not  retard  gastric  digestion, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  stimulate.  Larger  quantities 
of  wine,  however,  retard  gastric  digestion  sometimes  to  a  very 
marked  degree. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Fifty. 

Alcohol  does  not  change  either  for  the  better  or  for  the 
worse  the  utilization  of  foodstuffs,  i.  e.,  carbohydrates,  fat  or 
protein.  In  small  doses,  however,  alcohol  may  be  a  stimulant 
to  the  appetite,  partly  by  producing  a  feeling  of  well-being 
and  also  by  its  mildly  irritant  action  on  the  lining  of  the 
stomach. 

Dr.  Harold  E.  Himwich  in  Alcohol  and  Man. 

Summarizing   the   evidence   of   exact  experimental  and 
clinical  studies  upon  man,  it  is  quite  plain  that  moderate  doses 
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of  alcohol  do  not  appreciably  affect  the  organs  of  digestion, 
except  by  increasing-  the  gastric  fluid  and  mucus  secretion. 
Alcohol  in  immoderate  amounts  and  in  the  alcoholic  habitue 
causes  a  gastritis  characterized  by  excessive  production  of  mucus 
and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Alcohol  in  whatever  amount  of  strength  cannot  properly  be 
described  as  a  digestant,  a  gastric  tonic,  or  a  stimulant  to 
digestion. 

Alcohol — Its  Effect  on  Man. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  alcohol  in  small,  moderate,  or 
large  doses  has  or  can  create  any  favorable  effect  in  the  body 
for  the  resistance  to  infection,  to  increase  the  body's  means  of 
recovery  from  infection  when  once  invaded,  or  to  make  the 
body  less  susceptible  to  non-infective  poisons  introduced  from 
without  or  developed  in  the  body  itself. 

Evidence  is  uncertain  as  to  whether  alcohol  used  in  modera- 
tion actually  reduces  resistance  to  infections  to  an  appreciable 
degree.  There  is  undoubted  evidence  that  among  chronic  al- 
coholics and  in  persons  suffering  from  acute  alcoholism  there 
is  a  marked  lowering  of  resistance  to  respiratory-tract  infections 
such  as  pneumonia  and  to  septic  infections  following  accident 
and  surgical  operation.  Also,  persons  of  this  type  show  less 
resistance  to  metallic  poisons,  such  as  lead,  commonly  met  with 
in  industry.  In  the  presence  of  loss  of  blood,  surgical  shock, 
or  operative  procedure,  habitual  alcoholics  respond  less  well 
to  treatment  than  do  the  abstainer  and  the  moderate  user  in 
similar  cases. 


Alcohol  does  not  of  course  cause  tuberculosis,  but  it  may, 
when  unwisely  used  and  in  amounts  to  affect  the  digestive 
processes,  contribute  to  poor  nutrition  which  is  a  common  pre- 
disposing factor  in  the  development  of  the  active  stages  of 
this  disease. 

Furthermore,  it  is  observed  that,  particularly  among  wage 
earners,  with  barely  subsistence  incomes,  expenditures  of  5  to 
10  per  cent  of  their  incomes  for  alcoholic  beverages — which  is 
the  usual  experience  where  there  is  no  serious  or  effective 
interfernce   with   the   liquor   businss — constitute   so   much   of  a 
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drain   upon   family   resources    that   shelter,    clothing,    food    and 
rest  are  sacrificed. 

Alcohol — Its  Effect  on  Man. 

It  is  certain  that  the  excessive  and  continued  use  of  al 
coholic  drinks  tends  to  produce  disease  and  to  shorten  life. 
The  forms  of  disease  produced  by  the  excessive  and  continued 
use  of  such  drinks  are  usually  those  which  affect  the  liver, 
the  kidneys,  the  heart,  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  nervous  system. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Fifty. 

The  habitual  use  of  alcohol  may  be  continued  for  a  long 
time  with  impunity  in  some  instances,  but  is  very  apt  to  be 
followed  by  pathological  consequences  of  many  divers  sorts.  The 
visceral  changes  include  a  chronic  catarrh  of  the  ailmentary 
tract,  particularly  the  so-called  alcoholic  gastritis,  atrophic 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  circulatory  derangements. 

Dk.  Emil  Bogen  in  Alcohol  and  Man. 

MENTAL    DISEASES 

No  short  and  clear  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question  of 
the  relationship  between  the  drinking  of  alcohol  and  the  produc- 
tion of  mental  disorder.  Both  drunkeness  and  insanity,  in  spite 
of  an  immense  amount  of  study,  still  remain  very  hard  to  define. 


Without  going  into  great  detail  it  may  be  said  that  almost 
everywhere  more  insanity  is  attributable  to  alcohol  among  men 
than  among  women.  This  is  partly  due  to  tradition  and  habit, 
by  which  drinking  among  men  is  socially  much  more  readily 
tolerated  than  among  women,  and  partly  to  economic  condi- 
tions. In  Switzerland,  alcoholic  insanity  was  much  less  in  the 
war  years,  as  the  result  of  restrictions  imposed  among  men 
who  were  employed  in  the  army,  which  was  constantly  patrol- 
ling the  frontiers.  Among  women,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
creasd  economic  independence,  following  on  war-work  and  good 
wages,  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  alcoholic  insanity 
which  has  since  been  maintained.  Although  in  this  country  at 
the  moment  there  is  much  less  insanity  attributable  to  alcohol 
among    women,    Mott    did    half-seriously    predict    that,    as    the 


"emancipation  of  women"  went  on,  it  was  likely  that  they  would 
in  time  take  an  equal  share  in  disasters  which  now  fall  more 
heavily  upon  men,  such  as  alcoholic  insanity  and  general  par- 
alysis of  the  insane. 

A  Review  of  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  Man — Gollancz. 

Certain  mental  diseases  follow  prolonged  and  excessive  use 
of  alcohol.  Of  patients  admitted  to  mental  hospitals  for  the 
first  time  for  alcoholic  mental  disease,  about  80  per  cent  will 
be  found  to  have  been  confirmed  users  before  they  were  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  in  only  about  13  per  cent  can  the  drink 
habit  be  attributed  to  an  antecedent  abnormal  mental  state. 
In  other  words,  the  usual  experience  is  not  that  the  chronic 
drunkard  or  chronic  alcoholic  or  mental  patient  due  to  alcoholism 
was  first  a  psychopathic  presonality,  a  misfit  because  of  inherent 
mental  inferiority,  but  that  the  acquisition  of  the  alcohol  habit 
in  young  manhood  is  a  common  cause  of  such  mental  de- 
terioration as  leads  to  permanent  or  oft-repeated  hospitalization. 

The  average  duration  of  the  drink  habit  in  these  patients 
is  found  to  have  been  about  20.5  years.  The  average  age  of 
such  patients  on  first  admission  to  a  mental  hospital  was  43.6 
years  among  men  and  44.3  years  among  women. 

Alcohol — Its  Effect  on  Man. 

From  a  statistical  review  of  alcoholic  mental  disease,  the 
following  conclusions  seem  warranted: 

1.  Alcohol  is  a  direct  and  principal  cause  of  several  types 
of  mental  disease. 

2.  The  drink  habit  leading  to  mental  disease  is  usually 
formed  in  early  adult  life  and  is  continued  for  several  years 
before  mental  breakdown  occurs.  The  onset  of  the  mental  dis- 
order is  commonly  preceded  by  states  of  intoxication,  and  by  loss 
of  health  and  efficiency.  The  drink  habit  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  is  not  due  to  constitutional  inferiority  or  to  abnormal 
mental  state. 

3.  The  rate  of  incidence  of  alcoholic  mental  disease  depends 
on  the  extent  of  the  general  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  The 
rate   is  higher   among  city   dwellers   than   among   country  resi- 
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dents;    higher    among    foreign-born    whites    than    among    native 
whites;  higher  among  certain  races  than  among  others. 

4.  The  onset  of  alcoholic  mental  disease  occurs  principally 
in  middle  life,  at  the  age  when  efficiency  and  productivity 
should  be  at  the  maximum.  The  average  age  at  onset  of  New 
York  patients  was  higher  in  1930  than  in  1910. 

5.  Most  patients  with  alcoholic  mental  diseases  improve 
rapidly  under  hospital  treatment,  but  about  one-fourth  of  the 
discharged   cases   resume   drinking   and   are  readmitted. 

6.  The  low  rates  of  alcoholic  mental  disease  and  other  social 
gains  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  in  1920  indicate  the 
possibility  of  eliminating  most  of  the  evils  arising  from  the 
excessive  use  of  alcohol. 

Horatio  M.  Pollock  in  Alcohol  and  Man. 

HEREDITY 

Specific  effects  of  alcohol  are  so  definite  that  in  a  group 
of  mental  defectives  we  can  pick  out  many  of  the  group  the 
blame  for  which  must  be  laid,  partly  or  entirely,  on  alcoholism 
in  the  parents.  I  would  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  alcohol 
is  the  essential  cause  of  mental  defect  in  some  cases,  and  in 
many  others  acts  as  a  contributing  factor. 

I  have  collected  clear  evidence  as  to  the  connection  of  in- 
fectious disease  and  mental  defect  and  can  put  before  you 
cases  in  which  the  blame  had  to  be  laid  on  an  attack  of  in- 
fluenza at  the  very  beginning  of  pregnancy  or  on  severe  and 
long-continued  infection  in  the  father  the  year  before  the  child 
was  bom  .  .  .  the  more  alcohol,  the  more  infectious  dis- 
ease .  .  .  the  more  alcohol,  the  more  syphilis  .  .  .  and 
the  more  syphilis  the  more  mental  defect. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Potts— Brit.  J.  Inebrity,  1909,  vi,  135. 

The  following  statistics  may  be  quoted  as  showing  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  history  of  alcoholism  has  been  found  in  the 
families  of  aments  (defective  intellects)  b}r  other  enquirers: 
Beach  and  Shuttleworth  in  16.3  per  cent  of  cases ;  Kerlin  (Phila- 
delphia) in  38  per  cent;  Howe  (America)  in  over  25  per  cent 
of  idiots  found  that  the  parents  were  habitual  drunkards;  Looft 
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'Norway)  in  3.7  per  cent;  and  Kind  (Hanover)  in  11  per  cent. 
Potts  found  that  41.6  per  cent  of  mentally-defective  children  in 
Birmingham  had  alcoholic  antecedents. 

Tkedgold — Mental  Deficiency;  Amentia,  1929. 

If  a  given  number  of  persons  with  mental  disorders  is 
compared  with  the  same  number  of  sound-minded  people,  an- 
cestral alcoholism  will  be  more  frequent  in  the  first  than  in 
the  second  group 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of  mental  disorder, 
alcoholic  heredity  is  so  far  outweighed  by  other  facts,  psycho- 
pathic heredity  in  particular,  that  it  plays  only  a  very  small 
part  in  the  aetiological  scheme.  For  those  who  consider  not 
mental  disorder  in  general,  but  alcoholism  in  particular,  the 
evil  effect  upon  the  children  of  the  drunkard  is  sufficiently 
evident  to  deserve  attention. 

A  Review  of  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  Man — Gollancz. 

LONGEVITY 

Although  the  average  mortality  among  a  group  of  those 
who  have  taken  alcohol  freely  in  the  past  may  be  higher  than 
among  a  corresponding  group  of  those  who  have  always  been 
total  abstainers,  a  few  of  the  former  may  live  to  a  ripe  old 
age,  but  the  number  will  be  relatively  fewer  than  among  those 
in  the  latter  class.  The  fact  that  a  man  who  has  always  im- 
bibed freely  has  lived  to  the  age  of  95  or  100,  is  no  proof  that 
the  average  person  with  such  habits  would  not  have  his  life 
shortened  by  the  continuous  or  immoderate  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

From  the  statistics  which  have  been  presented,  the  follow- 
ing deductions  may  be  drawn: 

1.  Total  abstainers  who  have  always  been  so  are,  on  the 
whole,  longer-lived  than  non-abstainers. 

2.  Moderate  users  of  alcohol,  who  touch  it  only  occasionally 
and  then  in  moderation,  are  probably  as  long  lived  as  total 
abstainers,  provided  they  always  maintain  moderate  habits  in 
all  phases  of  living. 
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3.  Those  who  drink  moderately,  say,  an  average  of  two 
glasses  of  beer  or  one  glass  of  whiskey  per  day,  have  a  higher 
mortality  than  the  average,  partly  due  to  a  percentage  of  them 
eventually  exceeding  this  moderate   consumption. 

4.  Those  who  drink  occasionally  to  the  point  of  intoxica- 
tion, or  have  a  few  protracted  sprees  yearly  are  distinctly  shorter 
lived  than  the  average. 

To  these  conclusions  may  be  added  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Medical  Research  Council  of  Great  Britain  in 
its  report  of  December  12,  1923,  "The  temperate  consumption 
of  alcoholic  liquor  .  .  .  may  be  considered  to  be  a  physio- 
logically harmless  in  the  case  of  the  large  majority  of  normal 
adults,"  and  "It  certainly  is  true  that  alcoholic  beverages  are 
in  no  way  necessary  for  healthy  life ;  that  they  are  harmful  or 
dangerous  if  'certain'  precautions  are  not  observed,"  and  that 
"They  are  definitely  injurious  .  .  .  for  most  persons  of 
unstable  nervous  system." 

Vice-President  Chief  Actuary,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Arthur  Hunter  in  Alcohol  and  Man. 

Experience  with  millions  of  lives  insured  by  companies  in 
England,  Scotland,  Canada  and  the  United  States  leaves  no 
doubt  in  a  critical  mind  that  persons  who  have  always  been 
total  abstainers  are  on  the  whole  longer-lived  than  non-abstain- 
ers. Those  persons  who  use  alcohol  only  occasionally,  and  then 
in  moderation,  are  probably  as  long-lived  as  total  abstainers. 

Typical  is  the  experience  of  insurance  companies  of  New 
England  and  the  Northwest,  which  report  as  follows :  New 
England  Mutual  ('844-1905),  considering  the  mortality  among 
total  abstainers  to  be  100,  or  the  best  recorded,  that  of  in- 
frequent users  was  122,  that  of  temperate  users  was  142,  that 
of  persons  describing  themselves  as  moderate  users  was  212 ; 
Northwest  Mutual  (1885-1924),  with  total-abstainer  rates  at 
tT)0,  the  moderate-users,  rate  is  111,  that  of  regular  beer  drink- 
ers is  130,  and  that  of  regular  spirit  drinkers  is  181. 

Alcohol — Its  Effect  on  Man. 
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EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  EFFICIENCY 

No  form  of  physical  competition  in  sports  has  been  devised 
in  which  it  is  not  readily  shown  and  for  which  there  is  not  now 
quite  unanimous  opinion  among  sportsmen  that  the  user  of  al- 
cohol is  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  judgments,  physical  skills, 
and   endurance  involved. 

Dr.  Adolf  Meyer  in  Alcohol  and  Man. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  studies  of  the  action  of 
alcohol  on  the  higher  centers  of  the  nervous  system  show  facts 
which  are  of  great  importance.  They  show  that  quantities  of 
alcohol  which  had  always  been  considered  moderate,  two  to 
four  glasses  of  beer,  or  even  one  in  some  circumstances,  im- 
paired the  faculties  seriously  enough  to  interfere  with  the  work- 
ingman's  efficiency.  After  doses  of  beer,  from  one  to  four 
glasses,  powers  of  attention,  concentration  and  mental  keenness 
were  increasingly  lowered  for  three  hours  afterward.  The  loss 
amounted  to  about  4  per  cent  the  first  hour  to  over  12  per 
cent  the  third. 

J.  Joss — International  Monatsschrift  f.  d.  Er.  D. 
Alkoholismus. 

The  recent  experiments  of  Dr.  Miles  showed  that  ability  to 
give  close  and  steady  attention  was  poorer  by  an  average  of 
14  per  cent  after  alcohol  was  taken.  The  effect  did  not  reach 
its  worst  until  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Tests  of  accuracy  and  speed  in  typewriting  threading  a 
needle,  and  any  occupation  which  needs  co-ordination  of  mind 
and  hand  shows  a  great  increase  in  errors  after  even  a  small 
amount  of  alcohol. 

The  subjects  always  thought  they  were  doing  better  work 
after  the  alcohol  than  before,  although  the  results  failed  to 
confirm  their   optimism. 

Specially  interesting  experiments  show  that  alcohol  taken 
in  the  evening  in  even  comparatively  small  amounts,  produce 
an  effct  which  lasts  over  to  the  next  day,  thereby  making  the 
work  on  that  day  harder. 
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The  effect  of  alcohol  was  most  marked  about  85  minutes 
after  drinking  it  when  the  errors  measured  about  19  per  cent. 
The  average  decrease  in  ability  was  14  per  cent. 

De.  Walter  R.  Miles  in  Alcohol  and  Human  Efficiency. 

The  work  on  the  alcohol  days  seemed  to  fly  ahead  and  pull 
the  operator  after  it.  Then  when  he  looked  at  the  outcome  he 
found  to  his  surprise  that  his  efficiency  was  much  lower  than 
he  expected.  ...  It  seems  clear  that  a  worker  who  lacks 
means  of  objectively  measuring  his  efficiency  cannot  trust  his 
own  feeling  in  the  matter. 

Meyer — Amer.  J.  Psych.  1923,  xxiv. 

Experiments  show  on  the  psychological  side  how  the  physio- 
logical changes  brought  about  by  moderate  doses  of  alcohol 
result  in  the  obstruction  of  mental  processes.  The  results  may 
be  in  part  accounted  for  by  slowed  motor  responses;  but,  only 
in  part,  for  it  is  evident  that  there  are  also  changes  in  the 
character  and  content  of  the  response  replies. 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Miles  in  Alcohol  and  Man. 

Alcohol  is  consumed  mainly  for  its  narcotizing  effects  on 
the  brain.  Even  in  comparatively  small  doses  the  drinker  is 
released  from  social  obligations  and  self-criticism,  and  enter- 
tains a  feeling  of  well-being.  Such  changes  are  agreeable  at  the 
end  of  a  day  of  hard  work,  but  they  are  to  be  avoided  when- 
ever attention,  accuracy  and  judgment  are  required.  When 
alcohol  is  consumed  in  large  doses  the  impairment  of  all  facul- 
ties is  too  well  known  to  need  discussion. 

Dr.  Harold  E.  Himwich  in  Alcohol  and  Man. 

A  series  of  experiments  involving  alcohol  taken  at  night 
were  made  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Carpenter  in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
Walter  R.  Miles. 

Psychological  measures  were  made  the  night  before  and  the 
morning  after  each  dose.  The  morning  measurements  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  alcohol  effect  on  voluntary  motor  functions 
amounted  to  a  decrease  of  about  4  per  cent  in  speed. 
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Dr.  Miles  goes  on  to  say:  "According  to  arguments  often 
advanced  the  effect  should  have  been  in  the  other  direction. 
The  alcohol  was  taken  as  a  "nightcap"  and  if  relaxation  and 
sleep  are  improved  by  it,  we  should  expect  better  work  the 
next  day." 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Miles  in  Alcohol  and  Man. 

Tiger st edt  and  Kalionen  (Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.,  1923  xliii, 
87),  found  that  35  g.  (about  three  tablespoonsful  of  alcohol) 
taken  three  hours  after  a  light  supper,  progressively  diminished 
the  amount  of  work  recorded  daily  on  an  ergograph  (an  instru- 
ment for  the  measurement  of  muscular  exertion  and  fatigue) 
by  a  subject  in  good  training.  When  the  concentration  of 
alcohol  was  40  per  cent,  the  effect  was  more  marked  than  when 
it  was  8  per  cent. 

A  Review  of  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  Man — Gollancz. 

Interesting  experiments  were  made  by  an  expert  mountain 
climber,  A.  Durig.  He  found  that  alcohol  equivalent  to  2V2 
glasses  of  beer  or  10  ounces  of  wine  diminished  muscular  ability 
in  mountain  climbing  and  increased  fatigue.  He  tried  days  with 
drinking  alcohol  and  days  without  drinking  it,  and  by  careful 
measuring  instruments,  he  found  that  on  alcohol  days  the  in- 
struments indicated  an  expenditure  of  15  per  cent  more  energy 
than  on  non-alcoholic  days,  and  it  took  21.7  per  cent  longer  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

P.  Shigers — Archiv  fur  die  gesamt  Physiologic, 
1909,  vol.  113  pp.  341-417. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  COMMUNITY 

Crime 

Nearly  50  per  cent  of  crime  is  referred  to  intemperance 
as  one   cause,  and  in  31  per  cent  it  appears   as  a  first   cause. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Fifty. 

The  baleful  influence  of  alcohol  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  transparent  causes  of  crime.  It  is  true  that  the  ef- 
fect of  alcohol  can  be  fairly  calculated  only  when  crime  is  the 
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direct  consequence  of  alcoholic  indulgence.  And  yet  it  is  just 
the  indirect  effect  of  alcoholism  that  is  of  so  much  greater  im- 
portance and  is  so  much  more  distressing,  because  those  who 
are  affected  are  by  no  means  always  drunkards. 

Peofessoe  G-ustav  Aschaffenbueg  in  Alcohol  and  Man. 

The  influence  of  acute  and  chronic  alcoholism  on  the  in- 
crease of  crime  is  a  very  serious  question.  In  France,  for 
example,  and  similar  figures  might  be  cited  for  many  other 
countries,  the  figures  relating  to  alcohol,  crime,  suicide,  and 
insanity,  show  an  horrible  agreement. 

Eneico  Feeei — Criminal  Sociology. 

The  many  sided  relationship  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages to  criminalism  is  so  completely  established  that  we  hardly 
need  to  dwell  on  the  general  question,  important  though  it  is. 
All  court  officials  are  well  acquainted  with  the  concrete  facts, 
and  many  statisticians  and  others  have  gathered  the  larger  data. 
We  must  acknowledge  at  once  the  difficulties  which  lie  in 
statistical  investigation  of  the  subject  in  many  directions.  Im- 
possible though  it  may  be  to  determine  accurately  the  influence 
of  alcohol  in  the  production  of  this  or  that  especially  attributed 
condition,  still  taken  either  en  masse  or  studied  in  connection 
with  the  individual  offender,  which  is  our  special  point  of 
view,  the  facts  will  easily  justify  the  cold  assertion  of  Aschaf- 
fenburg  that  if  we  could  by  one  blow  do  away  with  the  use 
of  alcohol,  the  number  of  annual  convictions  would  be  reduced 
by  one-fifth. 

William  Healy  in  Alcohol  and  Man. 

One  of  the  principal  effects  of  alcohol  which  has  a  bearing 
upon  the  problem  of  criminology  is  its  tendency  to  disturb  co- 
ordination, especially  neuro-muscular  activities. 

De.  Heeman  Adlee  in  Alcohol  and  Man. 

The  effect  of  drink  as  a  cause  of  crime  is  seen  most  fre- 
quently in  offenses  associated  with  passion,  such  as  assault, 
wilful  damage,  and  the  serious  cases  of  crime  of  violence  apart 
from   murder.     The   proportion    of   cases   of   assault    and   wilful 
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damage  due  directly  to  drink  may  be  taken  as  very  nearly  50 
per  cent  on  the  average. 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  burglary  and  robbery  with 
violence,  in  which  there  is  usually  an  element  of  premeditation 
and  preparation,  and  which  require  coolness  of  nerve,  alertness, 
and  readiness  to  meet  sudden  emergencies,  drink  has  no  part. 
The  men  who  make  this  type  of  crime  a  profession  have  a 
strong  inducement  to  be  extremely  abstemious. 

The  Social  and  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Drink 
Problem — Gollancz. 

Poverty 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  poverty  of  the  United  States 
may  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly  to  liquor. 

Report  of  the  Economic  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifty. 

The  best  qualified  students  in  England  and  the  United 
States  have  reported  that  from  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of 
all  persons  helped  by  charitable  agencies  in  times  of  ordinary 
business  and.  financial  stability  are  suffering  from  dependency 
because  of  excessive  indulgence  in  liquor  by  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  In  the  United  States  in  1900,  37  per  cent 
of  pauperism  and  45.8  per  cent  of  child  destitution  were  found 
to  be  due  to  alcoholism  in  the  family. 

Alcohol — Its  Effect  on  Man. 
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